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Telephone 


Planning 












an important 
new help 
in selling homes 


Homebuyers like the idea of 
having concealed wiring and 
convenient outlets for extension 
phones throughout the house. 
They are quick to see that the 
additional outlets will allow 
them to add new color extension 
phones whenever and wherever 
they want to. 


These new selling features 
are inexpensive to have installed 
while you’re building. 

If you call during your plan- 
ning stages, we can help you in- 
clude telephone planning with 
your blueprints. We’ll be happy 
to work right along with you. In 
Chicago, call RAndolph 7-3351. 
Outside Chicago, call your Bell 
Telephone business office. 
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New 53 Drive-in Theatre, Chicagoland’s first 
drive-in to go “‘all electric.” 
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arms patrons instantly 
without a furnace 











Radiant Electric Heat in the 53 Drive-in Theatre cafeteria delivers instant 
warmth—saves money and space by eliminating heating plant 


©C.E. Co. 


Heating this electrically equipped cafe- 
teria is as easy as turning on an electric 
light. Overhead quartz lamps (plus fan- 
type and panel heaters) deliver warmth 
the instant they’re turned on. There’s 
no waiting for heat to build up. No 
waste. No maintenance: Electric Heat 


completely eliminates costly duct work, 
piping, radiators and chimneys. 

For complete facts on Electric Heat . 
and how this new heating system can 
fit into your plans, call your Common- 
wealth Edison or Public Service Com- 
pany representative. 


9 Commonwealth Edison 


Public Service Company 


















FLEXICORE 
PRECAST 
STRUCTURAL 
SYSTEM 


Economical, Firesafe, Concrete Construction... 


“Flexicore floor and roof slabs, with precast columns and 
beams, keeps building cost low. 

Weather delays eliminated — Flexicore roof slabs can be 
installed within 30 days from start of construction. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, CONTACT YOUR NEAREST REPRESENTATIVE 


Calumet spemcricau- Marietta 
FLEXICORE CORP. COMPANY 


BOX 539 Concrete Products Division 
EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA 9301 GRAND AVENUE 


: Phones: FRANKLIN PARK, ILLINOIS 

East Chicago: EXport 8-0940 Phone Gladstone 1-1610 
Gary: TUrner 6-9210 NAtional 5-7535 

Chicago: ESsex 5-8011 
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Respousttility 
For responsible, efficient, at- 
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by Don E. Gibson 
Editor of “Indiana Architect” 


An unfortunate editorial con- 
cerning the designing of school 
buildings appeared in a recent 
Hoosier newspaper. It was un- 
fortunate not primarily in its 
effect on the architectural pro- 
fession, although certainly it 
would be classified as opposed 
to the best interests of the pro- 
fession, but mainly unfortunate 
in its possible effect on the 
quality of schools built for the 
youth of Indiana. 

The writer of this editorial, 
who is, incidentally, the editor- 
owner of the paper, decried the 
payment of a six per cent archi- 
tectural fee, decries the State 
law requiring that school build- 
ing plans be prepared by an 
architect, and asks, “Why, when 
the state of Indiana has an en- 
gineering school of the reputa- 
tion of Purdue University, 
should local taxpayers be forced 
to pay half the cost of a school 
room for the design of a couple 
of small school units when Pur- 
due engineers could turn out 
plans readily and have them 
available to any school board 
which wanted them?” 

There is a tendency on the 
part of architects to shrug their 
shoulders and assume the oh- 
well-what’s-the-use slump. Per- 
haps to some it is a little bit un- 
ethical to defend their profes- 
sion against charges of non- 
essentiality. 

But in this particular field, it 
is not our profession we must 
defend; it is the citizens and 
future citizens we are obligated 
to protect against the possibility 
of paying the immeasurable cost 
of listening to such unsolicited, 
though undoubtedly well-mean- 
ing, advice. 

Many persons enjoy the belief 
that for his six per cent fee, the 
architect merely copies a few 
basic squares and symbols on an 
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oversized sheet of paper and 
attaches thereto a pre-prepared 
set of instructions to the do-it- 
yourself contractor. Further, if 
you should want to deviate in 
the slightest way from the nor- 
mal, commonplace structure, the 
architect suddenly comes alive 
with inspiration and the costs 
soar beyond imagination. 

Actually this percentage cost 
buys many services for the 
School Board, including review 
with the educational staff of the 
educational program and _ pro- 
posed schedule of facilities; 
assistance in the selection of the 
proper site; preparation of pre- 
liminary studies, including site 
utilization plans; assurance that 
the building designed and built 
will conform to the requirements 
of the various building codes; 
determination of structural 
methods and materials; cost esti- 
mates and project budget assist- 
ance; preparation of working 
drawings and specifications, ad- 
vertisements and bid forms, 
assistance in securing bids, 
tabulation of bids, lists of rec- 
ommended contractors and in- 
formation necessary for the 
preparation of construction, in- 
cluding the providing of large- 
scale drawings, checking of shop 
drawings, color selection, inter- 
pretation of drawings and speci- 
fications to the contractor, work 
progress checks, issuance of pay- 
ment certificates, and a recom- 
mendation as to the final accept- 
ance. 

Even after the building is 
completed, the architect insures 
that guarantees of work and 
equipment made by contractors 
and suppliers will be observed 
and helps the school authorities 
plan and specify the necessary 
equipment. 

Our Hoosier editor's idea for 
a government agency to prepare 
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stock plans so that “the only 
problem would be for the local 
school board to choose the style 
it wanted and take into consider- 
ation the site on which the unit 
is to be built” is neither new nor 
original. Let’s face it, some peo- 
ple want the government to do 
everything. 

In fact, twenty-six of our 
States have, from time to time, 
enacted stock plan legislation; 
of these, twenty have revoked 
the legislation entirely. Of the 
remaining six, five have stock 
plans for schoolhouses only, and 
the sixth has authority to use 
stock plans for up to nine rooms, 
but this state has never even 
prepared such plans. 

Recently a New Jersey com- 
munity simultaneously sought 
bids on a mass-produced school 
and on an individually-planned 
school with the same number of 
classrooms and adjunctive 
spaces. Bids on the individually- 
planned school and _ contracts 
were awarded on that basis. 

Over the last twenty years, 
school building costs have in- 
creased 50%; construction costs 
in all other building types have 
increased 100% to 150%. 

The most interesting fact in 
this whole field is that it is the 
educational leaders of the na- 
tion who are the most opposed 
to stock plan schoolhouses. The 
National Council on School- 
house Construction recently con- 
ducted a comprehensive study 
on school construction econom- 
ics and did not include stock 
plans as one of its recommenda- 
tions. Instead, the Council stated 
the basic fact that a_ school 
building must be a reflection of 
the educational program and of 
local conditions. 

There is more, much more, to 
designing and building a school 
than the adoptance of a basic 
stock set of plans; the additional 
work must be done by someone 
who can act as a qualified repre- 
sentative of the owner. The best, 
and really only, person trained 
and capable to provide the serv- 
ices is a registered architect. 


Reprinted with permission from “The 
Indiana Architect.” 
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Two Methods of Mounting Wall Brackets 





CARLSTADT* Aluminum Railings: 
sturdy, attractive, easy to fabricate and install 


Wall brackets for the Carlstadt railing system, adjustable for railing pitch, are 
easily anchored to any kind of wall surface. Carlstadt railing components are de- 
signed for greatest strength so as to withstand hard usage, as in schools and public 
buildings. The wide variety of stock handrails, posts and accessories allows the 
architect freedom of design, while affording the economy of quantity production. 


More than 8,000 items in stock. See Catalog No. 8 or Sweet's 
_ Architectural File No. 6e/BL. Phones: Carlstadt, N. J., GEneva 8-4600; 
Philadelphia, MArket 7-7596; New York, OXford 5-2236 


JULIUS BLUM & CO. INC., CARLSTADT, NEW JERSEY 
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We Saw The New 


Federal Architecture 


M@ We received a hurried re- 
quest to represent the Inland 
Architect at a luncheon at the 
Museum of Science and Indus- 
try, of some of the important 
people back of the new Federal 
Buildings being planned for 
Chicago and other Metropolitan 
Areas. We enjoyed this lunch 
greatly because—a.) it was free, 
we think. b.) We saw a well 
organized definitive exhibit. c.) 
We had another chance to watch 
Bill Bachman carry on _ gra- 
ciously as m.c. and d.) most im- 
portant we heard what we think 
is one of Phil Will’s first speeches 
as our new National President. 

Some of the honored guests 
were Gold Medal Winner Mies 
Van Der Rohe and Mr. L. L. 
Hunter, Assistant CoOmmissioner 
of Designing and Construction 
for the GSA in Washington; 
Stanley Green and William E. 
Lawrence of the Chicago Area 
GSA; Olaf Harringer represent- 
ing the Museum of Science and 
Industry and John Duba, Dep- 
uty Mayor of Chicago. After a 
warm welcome by Mr. Duba 
representing Mayor Daley, Bill 
Bachman introduced Phil Will, 
saying with great pleasure that 
we are glad the Midwest is 
represented so ably in the AIA. 

Mr. Will then discussed con- 
cisely and with feeling, the sub- 
ject of urban planning, mainly 
about its causes and the respon- 
sibilities various groups of peo- 









ple must take in its solution. Out 
of the welter of statistics which 
are necessary to describe our 
present condition and present a 
forecast for the future, there 
were several things we remem- 
ber rather distinctly. He expects 
the national population forty 
years from now to be double 
what we have (apparently about 
three hundred sixty million) of 
which 85% will live in metro- 
politan areas. These metropoli- 
tanites will have 50% more in- 
come than at present, and of this 
surge of money it is expected 
two-thirds of a trillion dollars 
will be spent for new construc- 
tion. This is all because we are 
going to have so many people 
that unless we get down to some 
serious thinking about urban 
areas, we won't know what to 
do with them all. 

Mr. Will made a couple of 
other points, with the back- 
ground music of some hammer- 
ing for exhibit work either going 
up or coming down. He feels 
strongly that the solution to 
urban problems is more pressing 
and vital to the future of the 
American people as a whole than 
the search for space conquest. 
He said with some distress that 
every count-down at Cape Ca- 
naveral costs twelve million dol- 
lars or more, and actually one 
blast-off could do wonders for 
some serious research into urban 
congestion. 





We liked the conciseness and 
directness Mr. Will demon- 
strated in his remarks and we 
can greatly commend everyone's 
attention to the models and ex- 
cellent renderings of new Fed- 
eral buildings both under con- 
struction and proposed around 
the country. 

The exhibit shows the contrast 
of old Federal buildings, par- 
ticularly the old Post Office, 
with the new sleek structures 
excellently placed at Jackson, 
Adams and Dearborn in the 
loop. In looking over the ren- 
derings of new Federal projects 
we were struck by their overall 
similarity and we wonder if we 
can possibly tell in the future 
the difference between a Fed- 
eral building and a_ privately 
owned structure. This might not 
be important excepting we all 
own a piece of every Federal 
building and we might like to be 
able to identify one with a cer- 
tain pride of ownership. 

We have limited our thoughts 
to impressions of the luncheon 
rather than review names of 
Architects and details of some 
of the proposed buildings. These 
latter facts have been well cov- 
ered in the Chicago Construc- 
tion News for Friday, May 6th. 
Again, let us recommend you 
see the exhibit in the Museum 
of Science and Industry on 57th 
Street just west of Lake Michi- 
gan. 
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Mechanical Specialty Contractors 


Publish “Separate Bid” Brochure 


@ One of the most widely dis- 
cussed topics in the construction 
industry concerns bidding pro- 
cedures and practices. A joint 
Cooperative Committee repre- 
senting the Associated General 
Contractors and the Council of 
Mechanical Specialty Contrac- 
tors debated the issue at great 
length in an all day session in 
Washington, D. C., last January. 
They produced a “Recom- 
mended Procedure” which was 
based primarily on “Bid-listing,” 
under which the General Con- 
tractor would include with his 
bid the names of the mechanical 
specialty contractors he would 
use if awarded the contract. 


long Debate 


Coupled with this suggested 
procedure was the further rec- 
ommendation of the Joint Co- 
operative Committee that the 
American Institute of Architects 
be invited to promote this pro- 
cedure at the local chapter level. 

When the matter was pre- 
sented on the floor at the recent 
AGC convention in San Fran- 
cisco, it precipitated one of the 
longest and loudest debates ever 
experienced by this group. 

At the Construction Specifica- 
tions Institute national meeting 
in Palo Alto this month, bidding 
procedures were, once again, 
hotly debated on the convention 
floor. 
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Further evidence of the im- 
portance of bidding procedures 
is the pamphlet on “Separate 
Mechanical Contracts,” issued a 
short time ago by the National 
Association: of Plumbing Con- 
tractors and the booklet of the 
Contracting Plasterers’ and 
Lathers’ International Associa- 
tion, entitled “A Discussion on 
Bid Shopping.” 


Chicago In Action 


In the Chicago Area, there ex- 
ists a group which has given 
long and careful study to current 
bidding practices and after two 
years of intensive research and 
discussion, they have crystal- 
lized their thinking in a bro- 
chure entitled, “The Chicago 
Plan for Separate Mechanical 
Specialty Contracting Bids.” 

The organization behind this 
publication is the Coordinating 
Committee of Mechanical Spe- 
cialty Contracting Associations 
of Chicago. The Coordinating 
Committee is composed of rep- 
resentatives from each of the 
four mechanical specialty con- 
tracting associations, and it ex- 
ists solely for the purpose of 
studying problems affecting all 
four groups and of taking such 


. action as may be deemed ap- 


propriate. 

' Copies of the “Separate Bid” 
brochure will be mailed in the 
near future to all members of 









the Chicago Chapter of AIA. It 
is hoped that you will give it a 
very careful reading. 


A Solution 


It expresses a very deep con- 
cern for the future of the build- 
ing construction industry and 
this is as important to the archi- 
tectural profession as it is to the 
contracting groups. More im- 
portantly, it offers a concise, step 
by step solution to the problems 
of bid-shopping and_bid-ped- 
dling. These “twin evils” con- 
stitute the main source of the 
present ills in the construction 
industry, and the Coordinating 
Committee firmly believes the 
time has come to stop talking 
and to start doing something 
about them before it is too late. 
Their “Separate Bid” brochure 
suggests what must be done. 0 


Ovresat Named Associate 
at Perkins & Will 


RAYMOND C. OVRESAT, AIA} was 
named an associate in the archi- 
tectural firm of Perkins & Will. 
He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois College of Fine 
and Applied Arts and a recipient 
of the Allerton and Ryerson 
Traveling fellowships and the 
Ricker award. 
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One of five Oasis restaurants on the Tri-State Toll Road, where customers have an 


unusual and everchanging view as they dine. The long girders supporting the res- 
taurant floor are of prestressed concrete, which was also used for 217 overpass bridges 


on the Toll Road. 


New and Different Concrete 


@ We didn't realize until just 
the other day, when we read 
Louis Mumford’s disturbing 
critique in the New Yorker on 
Guggenheim, that Wright had 
used concrete for the new mu- 
seum in New York. 

This brought to mind several 
other structures that are of con- 
crete in the new techniques such 
as reinforced shell concrete and 
we think our readers will enjoy 
pictures of some. These photos, 
by courtesy of the Portland Ce- 
ment Association, are of build- 
ings that many of us have not 
seen and indeed are apt to catch 
only by accident. 

Plane travelers landing at Lam- 
bert Field, St. Louis, see an out- 
standing example of shell con- 
crete in the airlines terminal 
building there. Designed by 
Architect Minoru Yamasaki, the 
412-ft. long building is com- 
posed of three sets of intersect- 
ing barrel shells which provide 
not only ample interior space 
unimpeded by columns but also 
a superb view of the landing 
field through floor-to-ceiling 
windows. 

Now nearing completion at 


é 
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Idlewild Airport in New York is 
another terminal building that 
has been compared to a soaring 
gull. Part of Architect Eero 
Saarinen’s aim in designing the 
building was to have it express 
the excitement of travel. Two 
wings of the building are built 
of shell concrete flared outward 
in such a way that they suggest 
the poised wings of a giant bird. 
The bubble-shaped Kresge Au- 
ditorium at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology by the same 
architect is one of the first and 
best-known structures of shell 
concrete in this country. 

Thirteen miles south of Ven- 
ice, Fla., on U.S. 41, motorists 
come upon what appears to be 
a collection of intriguing square 
umbrellas. This is the Warm 
Mineral Springs Inn, a motel de- 
signed by architect Victor 
Lundy using a series of concrete 
shells mounted on concrete 
stems. Two different heights set 
the umbrellas apart. The space 
is filled with glass to provide 
clerestory lighting. 

Shallow cones top 21 columns 
like a series of giant champagne 
glasses at the Ida Cason Calla- 











way Gardens on U.S. 27 at Pine 
Mountain (Chipley), Ga. The 
concrete shapes are grouped to- 
gether to form an open-air din- 
ing pavilion. Bright pennants 
and striped walls on adjoining 
buildings contribute to an un- 
usual and festive setting. 
Prestressed concrete is also 
relatively new to this country. 
In the process, steel reinforcing 
cables are stretched and an- 
chored, placing the concrete in 
a “big squeeze.” This technique 
creates girders of great strength 
capable of long unsupported 
spans. When designs are stand- 
ardized, as they were for the Tri- 
State Toll Road bridges, and 
units cast at a central plant, con- 
siderable cost savings are pos- 
sible. 
One reason for the popularity 
of shell concrete is the variety of 
designs it makes possible. It uti- 
lizes the same principle shown 
in nature in an egg shell, which 
because of its curving surface 
can withstand a_ surprising 
amount of pressure without 
breaking. Architects today are 
no longer restricted to rectangu- 
lar shapes, but can obtain sculp- 
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tural effects and symbolic forms 
resulting in many exciting, un- 
usual and beautiful structures. 

Motorists traveling along the 
Tri-State Toll Road are gener- 
ally startled to see an attractive 
restaurant astride opposing lanes 
of traffic. Five such “Oases” are 
provided at strategic spots, de- 
signed by Pace Associates, and 
diners can watch traffic ap- 
proach, disappear, and re- 
appear underneath the building 
in which they enjoy their meal. 
The same type of prestressed 
concrete girders support the res- 
taurants as were used for 217 
overpass bridges on the Toll 
Road. 

The longest highway bridge 
in the world, a 24-mile cause- 
way over Lake Pontchartrain to 
New Orleans, was constructed 
of prestressed concrete piles, 
girders, and deck slabs. Tampa 
Bay Bridge on the Sunshine Sky- 
way, Florida; Walnut Lane 
Bridge, Philadelphia; Richard- 
son Bay Bridge on U.S. 101 in 
Marin County, Calif., and hun- 
dreds of other structures have 
used prestressed concrete. As 
far as we can see, the sky’s the 
limit. 
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The open-air dining pavilion at Ida Cason Callaway Gardens, Pine Mountain, Ga. 
Concrete wineglass shapes create an unusual and festive setting. 


The Airport Terminal Building at Lambert F ield, St. Louis, is a superb example of 
shell concrete. Three sets of intersecting barrel shells make up the roof, which provides 
an interior over 400 ft. long without supporting columns. Bays 26 ft. wide afford an 
unobstructed view of the landing field. 


Warm Mineral Springs Inn on U.S. 41 near Venice, Fla., is roofed by a series of 
concrete “umbrellas.” This attractive motel was designed by Victor Lundy. 





You CAN Have Better Employee Relations 


by Rex Hurt, Ph.D. 


Consulting Psychologist 
Frank R. Valvoda & Associates 


™ The head of more than one 
architectural firm has been quite 
surprised when one of his most 
valuable staff designers submits 
his resignation with the com- 
ment, “The work is no longer 
interesting . . . the office is too 
much like a production line. 
I just don’t enjoy working here 
any more.” 

Private interviews with a con- 
sulting psychologist, in cases of 
this nature, indicate that the pri- 
mary reason for the resignation 
is frequently a change in the 
designer’s outlook toward his job 
and his employer, due to the 
enlargement of the firm. When 
there are only a few men in the 
office, the designer feels that he 
is the architect’s ‘right-hand’ man 
and a very valuable associate. 
However, as the clientele grows 
larger and more staff members 
are added, the designer may no 
longer feel that he is the most 
valuable team member. Particu- 
larly is this so if the architect 
spends less time with individual 
staff members and begins to asso- 
ciate with clients almost to the 
exclusion of his staff. In short, 
when the office operation 
changes from a small one to a 
large enterprise, the designer’s 
former attitudes, éxpectations 
and frame of reference are not so 
well suited to the larger office. 

In one instance private con- 
sulting interviews with the archi- 
tect and the designer enabled 
both to better appreciate their 
new responsibilities related to 
their changing roles as the firm 
enlarged. The designer was able 
to better understand his need for 
recognition of himself and ac- 
ceptance of his work from his 
‘boss,’ plus his feeling of resent- 
ment when he felt he was not 
number ‘one’ in the office. The 
architect gained insight into his 
own strong need to be the key 
man in a large operation. In 
meeting the needs of his growing 
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clientele he was neglecting his 
personnel work—the needs of his 
staff in such matters as status, 
recognition and desire for par- 
ticipation. The insight gained 
from the consulting interviews 
gave both the designer and ar- 
chitect a deeper understanding 
of themselves and their working 
conditions. The designer then 
decided to remain in his present 
position. At the time of a follow- 
up interview three months later 
he was performing his assign- 
ments well and expressed enthu- 
siasm for his work. 

Frequently a dissatisfied staff 
member will leave a position be- 
cause the a who em- 
ploys him, the job captain, or 
the project manager neglects 
many of the principles of good 
employee relations such as help- 
ing the individual feel important, 
avoiding personal issues and ar- 
guments, guiding instead of 
dominating, and taking time to 
listen. Consider how important 
are these simple but often neg- 
lected principles of employee 
relations. 

As a private ‘coach,’ assisting 
the individual to improve in 
leadership, psychologists have 
found what they refer to as the 
“skills training approach” to be 
a quick and effective way to de- 
velop improved human relations 
on an individual to individual 
basis. The architect or group 
leader uses a card listing specific 
human relations ‘skills’ to be 
practiced each day. On the card 
there is space by each factor 
entered for the individual daily 
to place a check mark each time 
he practices a skill. The skills to 
be typed on each card are se- 
lected by the consulting psy- 
chologist after interviews with 
the individual and his associates. 
The number of check marks give 
a daily record of the amount of 
practice given to improve that 
particular skill. 








You can develop your own 
‘Five Point Program’ to practice 
better human relations skills. 
Listed below are five skills which 
can be cut out and pasted on a 
card or you may copy them on 
a slip of paper. Record by check 
marks or in some other way the 
time devoted to certain skills. 
A sure sign that you are develop- 
ing a new capacity for leadership 
is an awareness on your part that 
you have consciously devoted 
time in the practice of a specific 
skill in the normal course of daily 
dealings with associates and 
office personnel. 


HUMAN RELATIONS SKILLS 


Recognizing feelings 

Help the individual to feel important 
Avoid personal issues and arguments 
Don’t dominate—guide, not drive 
Take time to listen 


Recognizing Feelings 


The ability to easily spot an- 
other person’s feelings must be 
learned and is developed only 
with practice. Much of our be- 
havior is influenced by feelings 
of which we are only partially 
aware. A leader who is tuned to 
respond to a subordinate’s feel- 
ings can be effective in guiding 
subordinates and directing their 
efforts in such a way as to meet 
both the job demands and the 
individual’s need for status and 
recognition at the same time. 
For example, on days when a 
subordinate is somewhat under 
the weather or when his physical 
condition is weak, the skillful 
architect exercises much caution 
in adding additional pressure to 
the individual. The hard driving 
boss of the old school would not 
hesitate to ignore the individual's 
feelings and make heavy job 
demands, irrespective of the em- 
ployee’s state of mind at that 
moment. However, the skillful 
leader of today is keenly aware 
of the need to take into account 
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a subordinate’s feelings. Instead 
of putting the individual under 
pressure immediately, he may 
begin with a comment such as, 
“George, you seem under the 
weather a bit this morning,” 
which conveys a recognition of 
and interest in the subordinate 
as an individual. After this kind 
of introduction, the subordinate 
is much better able to discuss a 
disturbing problem related to 
the project on his board. 


Help The Individual To Feel Important 


A designer with a feeling of 
status has a feeling of importance 
which helps him to attack his 
work with greater interest. This 
feeling of importance can be 
fostered by; verbal statements 
recognizing his contribution as a 
staff member, recognition in 
group meeting of individual con- 
tribution, letters of commenda- 
tion, special assignments the im- 
portance of which is described in 
detail, and participation in group 
meetings with important clients. 

Frequently an architect, with- 
out realizing the meaning of his 
actions, will do things which 
immediately act to give his em- 
ployees the feeling of unimpor- 
tance, such as telling the indi- 
vidual he is wrong in the pres- 
ence of fellow workers, holding a 
subordinate responsible for mis- 
takes which were due to factors 
outside the individual’s control, 
failure to give a subordinate a 
fair hearing, and acting without 
consulting the subordinate, on a 
matter which will affect a subor- 
dinate’s welfare. The subordi- 
nate uses the actions and com- 
ments of his boss as evidence of 
the subordinate’s value as a per- 
son. Because these statements by 
the superior are never neutral, 
such comments act either to bol- 
ster the individual's spirit or 
lower his morale. 


Avoid Personal Issues And Arguments 


As the architect becomes more 
experienced in dealing with cli- 
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ents and staff members at various 
management levels he becomes 
aware of the wasted energy and 
the futility in arguments and 
emotional display. He also learns 
to accept personalities with all 
kinds of curious quirks and to 
respect personal opinions from 
sources having various levels of 
status. When personal issues and 
arguments arise, an architect 
who participates in them is not 
only wasting his time but is also 
losing respect of his staff and 
creating ill-will which is most 
difficult to correct at a later time. 
It is a mark of immaturity for a 
leader to engage in personal 
issues, a situation in which opin- 
ions are relative and facts are of 
little value. Arguments breed 
arguments and when an archi- 
tect argues he is training his staff 
to do likewise. The consequence 
is a pattern of more and more 
argumentation which acts to 
consume time needlessly and de- 
tract participants from more effi- 
cient ways of problem solving, to 
wit, a calm analysis of the prob- 
lem, pertinent issues and a de- 
cision based upon all available 
information. 

In this case, of course, argu- 
ment means pointless insistence 
on a single point of view without 
giving consideration to other 
ways of accomplishing a specific 
objective. There are many ways 
to heat and ventilate a room and 
the prudent architect will evalu- 
ate and discuss his employees’ 
suggestions carefully. When he 
disagrees he will explain his 
thinking carefully to his designer 
and discuss the ideas carefully 
with him. 

Pride in our own ability may 
act to create arguments. The 
subtle way in which strong per- 
sonal pride can contribute to 
office arguments came to light 
when a Chicago architect em- 
ployed a talented young designer 
who was a highly creative indi- 
vidual and considerably more 








original than the architect him- 
self. The architect later acknowl- 
edged this in private discussions 
with the psychologist. 

Initially, not being able to 
admit to himself that his em- 
ployee was in some respects 
more competent, the architect 
engaged the young designer in 
lengthy and involved discussions, 
taking issues at many points in 
the discussion. The designer 
would argue vehemently for his 
own point of view and since 
much of the discussion dealt 
with opinions, the conclusion of 
an argument left both the de- 
signer and architect emotionally 
involved and with the feeling 
that the other was rigid and un- 
able to change an opinion. The 
architect finally found it almost 
impossible to enter into a pro- 
ductive conversation with the 
designer and was seriously con- 
sidering discharging him. After 
gaining some insight into his own 
needs for status and enjoyment 
of being in the role of an ‘expert’ 
the architect was better able to 
accept the designer’s ideas and 
to accept the designer as a per- 
son. This acceptance decreased 
the frequency and severity of 
the arguments with the result 
that the working environment 
was more enjoyable to both and 
the designer was able to present 
his ideas without expecting a 
defensive reaction from his su- 
perior. 


Don’t Dominate—Guide Not Drive 





Our need to dominate others 
has its origin in the close super- 
vision and authority of our par- 
ents in our preschool and child- 
hood years. During these early 
years we are under close super- 
vision of our parents and di- 
rected closely by those whom we 
see as strong and powerful, so 
strong and powerful that we feel 
a life-long need to get into a pos- 
ition where we ourselves can 
dominate others. Now as adults 






in a position of authority and 
having employees working under 
our supervision we finally have 
reached a position where we will 
have our day to dominate. In this 
way the stage is set in childhood 
for the architect to tend toward 
overdomination of his subordi- 
nate. Thus, it is easy for the 
young architect to feel the im- 
portance of his position and 
‘lord’ over others without realiz- 
ing the extent to which he may 
be flouting his authority. When 
he is surrounded by passive and 
perhaps timid or fearful subordi- 
nates who quickly bend to his 
will, he may have his way re- 
peatedly and not have his au- 
thority questioned. This may be 
an unfortunate situation since 
the blind spots, biases and areas 
of little information may go un- 
detected. This deprives the ar- 
chitect of being corrected by 
associates who can give him an 
early awareness of his strong and 
weak points. 


Take Time To Listen 


An architect in a medium- 
sized office with a rapidly ex- 
panding practice was — by his 
own evaluation—a fair designer, 
a good draftsman, and an excel- 
lent contact man. With a skill 
and knack for landing assign- 
ments, he was quite busy bring- 
ing in new projects. He would 
assign these jobs to his staff with 
rapid-fire instructions, taking rel- 
atively little time for explanatory 
remarks and answering curtly 
the questions his employees 
managed to squeeze in between 
his expositions. This resulted in 
a one-way flow of information— 
from the architect to his staff. 
The seriousness of this condition 
became apparent when surpris- 
ingly high costs developed on a 
major project. A careful investi- 
gation of the high costs revealed 
that employees had gradually 
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fallen into the pattern of telling 
the architect fewer and fewer 
details to the point that the ar- 
chitect was receiving insufficient 
information to manage the proj- 
ect properly. When this was 
brought to the attention of the 
architect, he realized that he had 
been training his subordinates 
not to communicate with him. 
Improvements consisted of more 
frequent conferences with an 
open sharing of information, 
many questions by the staff and 
a full discussion of the design 
problem. This two-way exchange 
of information enabled the archi- 
tect to properly manage his office 
and improved the spirit of team- 
work among the staff. 

A few minutes devoted to a 
free and easy discussion of an 
assignment or a_subordinate’s 
question is one of the most valu- 
able investments a leader can 
make. Frequently a subordinate 
spends much time on activities 
which are relatively unproduc- 
tive. 

This may be caused by the 
architect assuming the assign- 
ment was understood when it 
was not, and the subordinate 
not wanting to show his ignor- 
ance by asking for more clari- 
fication of the problem or more 
information relative to the as- 
signment. When this happens 
the employee can waste many 
minutes trying to define the 
problem in privacy or searching 
for information which is rele- 
vant to some problem but not to 
the problem given. A leader who 
devotes a few minutes to an 
overall consideration of the 
problem aids the subordinate in 
grasping the larger aspects of 
his assignment. The result is a 
much more efficient attack and 
a quicker solution due to a clear 
understanding of the problem 
and a quicker perception of the 
proper course of action for a 
solution. 
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AIA CHICAGO CHAPTER 


Applying for 
Corporate Membership 


JAMES M. SMITH 


(listed incorrectly as John in April 
issue) 
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Corporate Members 


ALBERT ALEXANDER HALE, JR. 


Born: Oak Park, IIl., April 2, 
1926. Education: Indiana State 
Teachers Col- 
im lege, Terre 
Haute, Ind., 
University of 
Illinois, Urbana, 
B.S. and M.S. in 
‘ architecture. 
a. (Cum Laude) 
Professional Training: Holabird, 
Root & Burgee, Shaw, Metz & 
Dolio, draftsman, Perkins & Will, 
designer and job captain, Frid- 
stein & Fitch, designer and chief 
draftsman. Traveled all over 
Europe, Bermuda, Mexico, and 
Canada. Member of the Scarab 
Architectural Fraternity, Gar- 
goyle Architectural Honorary. 
Licensed in IIl. 





PAUL S. CHIADO 


Born: Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico, March 2, 1930. Education: 
University of New Mexico, B.S., 
University of Illinois, Urbana, 
M.S. Professional Training: In- 
structor at University of Colo- 
rado and University of Illinois, 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 
two years as structural designer, 
Shaw, Metz & Dolio, one year 
as structural designer, presently 
has own firm, Paul S. Chiado, 
Arch.-Engr. 874 Green Bay 
Road, Winnetka. Served in the 
U. S. Navy. Licensed in Illinois. 
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The factor of 20th Century 
communications as an influence 
on the current art movements is 
probably the most significant 
single force at work in that area 
today. That the high technologi- 
cal level of communications has 
effected all other aspects of life 
as well as the arts cannot be 
denied. The peculiarity of its 
effects upon art, however, is 
worth a brief examination. 

Art movements, as we know 
them today, cannot be said to 
have existed prior to the Civil 
War. To be sure, an evolution, 
almost in a teleological sense, 
had emerged from the relative 
staticity of Egyptian formalism. 
The rigid conventions of an 
animal-directed art under the 
control of the Egyptian priest- 
politicians gave way to another 
politico-religious state: the Hel- 
lenic. The Greek convention was, 
however, anthropomorphic, and 
as the Egyptian excelled in the 
superb typification of animal 
forms, so the Greek developed 
the sculptural image of man to a 
level unequaled until the divine 
Michelangelo. Although rapid by 
comparison with the several 
Egyptian milleniums, the 700- 
odd years of the Greek develop- 
ment constitutes an evolution 
rather than a movement. The ele- 
ment of time distinguishes one 
from the other. As compared to 
evolution, “movements” are 
abrupt. 

Measuring Western art from 
Alexander of Macedonia to Abra- 
ham Lincoln of Illinois, the 
evolutionary thread of painting 
and sculpture appears logical 
and smooth. The efforts of the 
artist for over 2000 years seem 
bent toward one end. Through 
the decadence of the Hellenistic 
age, the so-called Dark Ages, the 
Renaissance and the Romantic 
age, the artist’s aim has been the 
achievement of representational 
form to a degree of perfection 
bordering on asphyxiation. This 
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singleness of purpose is nowhere 
hampered by the deviationists 
and rebels so common today. To 
reproduce nature as well if not 
better than the Hellenic sculptor 
beset the Romanesque stone 
carver, and from the meager evi- 
dence of that past era that had 
been salvaged he evolved a 
unique and highly individualistic 

















form that stamped the medieval 
age as one of supreme achieve- 
ment. The scientific and tech- 
nique conscious society of the 
Renaissance urged the painter 
and sculptor to discover the hid- 
den laws of nature for the appar- 
ently sole purpose of mirroring 
her. The age of reason having 
plumbed the optical secrets of 
nature, the evolution of painting 
is plunged via the Romantic per- 
iod into 18th and early 19th 


Century emotional excess. 


The evolutionary locus of art 
wavers but little as it approaches 
Fort Sumpter. In 1863 Napoleon 












III officially sanctioned the 
French Salon des Refusés and a 
vigorous undercurrent of rebel- 
lion in painting was in the mak- 
ing. A protest had been ex- 
pressed against the sterile Acad- 
emy which has led during the 
ensuing generations to the wild- 
est upheavals ever experienced 
in the history of painting and 
sculpture. At the same time, on 
this side of the Atlantic, the seed 
of the Industrial Revolution had 
borne full flower on soil abun- 
dantly suited for fruition through 
the agency of one of the costliest 
wars ever fought. The pressures 
of this conflict upon the Union 
resulted in the rapid perfection 
and expansion of the new tech- 
niques of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. The first modern nation in 
the fullest sense of the word 
emerged full-blown at Appoma- 
tox. 

In the area of modern com- 
munications, a primary product 
of industrialization, we have a 
totally new ingredient which 
with increasing effect during the 
last century has played a para- 
mount role in the unfolding of 
art. In the past, ideas developed 
in isolation, interchange depend- 
ing on wars and merchants. 
The occasional artist who had 
the good fortune to travel was 
rare. Interculturality was virtu- 
ally non-existent and change was 
measured in terms of genera- 
tions. The invention of movable 
type increased the production of 
books but their dissemination 
was still dependent on means 
which had changed little since 
Alexander’s day. It was not until 
the 19th Century inventions of 
steam, electricity, the telegraph 
and the telephone that the full 
impact of communication was 
felt among the artists. With the 
invention of the camera and the 
half-tone process in printing, the 
picture was literally complete, 
and it was not even necessary 
that the artist travel to know and 
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understand what new develop- 
ment or great moment had oc- 
curred on the other side of the 
globe. Malraux’s “Museum with- 
out Walls” was coming into be- 
ing. 

Two factors of vital signifi- 
cance have effected art as a 
result of contemporary commu- 
nications. The first, and most 
important, is the distortion of 
time values. Since one of the 
most salient factors in the proof 
of any work of art depends upon 
its resistence to repetition, a 
relatively long passage of time 
was previously required for 
works to pass this test. Under the 
catalytic action of today’s tech- 
nology such a passage is dis- 
torted from its prolonged extent, 
and heavy concentrations of 
ideas are rapidly digested. The 
attenuated prolixity of historical 
appraisal bursts forth today in a 
thousand tributaries, most of 
which become dessicated in a 
single gallery season. Few re- 
main which are capable of with- 
standing so severe an onslaught. 
Those that do will continue to be 
subjected to this metabolic ac- 
tion until chastened by its fury. 
Today painters, forms, ideas and 
new movements are daily raised 
aloft, their works flung for thou- 
sands of miles via the radio, TV 
and film. By means of supersonic 
speeds the astonishingly valid 
color reproductions of these 
heroes are seen by exotic eyes in 
exotic lands less than a week 
after endemic audiences have 
viewed the originals. The origi- 
nals themselves can be packed 
and transported to all the mu- 
seums of Europe and Asia and 
arrive back in less than a year. 

Fraudulent painters and move- 
ments that could once hold sway 
for generations are rapidly vom- 
ited by a canny cognoscenti 
nurtured on Time, Life, The 
Saturday Review, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, etc. 

The painter himself is beset 
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with a dilemma created by this 
technological force: Which is the 
true direction in this maze of 
‘isms’ and forms now surround- 
ing him, each claiming to be, as 
in the Parable of the Three 
Rings, the Truth? This is the 
second factor which effects art 
today. It is possible that move- 
ments need no longer follow in 
sequence. It is not improbable 
that a sequence is not possible. 
With the wide array of valid and 
significant ‘isms,’ movements and 
satellitic forms surrounding our 
perception, a single dominant 
school need not be in the fore- 
front. It is possible that a broad 
frontal movement is in the proc- 
ess of formation with the numer- 
ous more valid forms composing 
an equitable front. If such is the 
case, then this is the healthiest 
consequence of supercommuni- 
cations upon the arts and society. 
It need not be wondered what 
the new movement will be to- 


»morrow. The pendulum need not 


return in a reactionary arc to 
realism, romanticism or neo-im- 
pressionism. Nor need there be 
fear of an eclectic relapse, since 
with the compression of time 
only the valid expression has 
a chance to remain.— Adrian 
Lozano 


Central Illinois 
Elects Officers 


The Central Illinois Chapter, 
AIA, recently elected officers for 
the 1960-61 year. They are as 
follows: President, Ambrose M. 
Richardson, Champaign; Ist 
Vice President, Thomas E. Ber- 
ger, Champaign; 2nd Vice Pres- 
ident, Jerome V. Ray, Spring- 
field; Secretary, Jack Blackman, 
Danville; Directors, Charles F. 
Behrensmeyer, Quincy; John N. 
Ziegele, Peoria; and John F. 
Sweetnam, Decatur. 





Central 
Tllinois 


Comment 





a column about Central Illinois Chap- 
ter matters and members by Edward J. 
Verkler, AIA, Peoria. 


The Architects Association of 
Peoria is apparently off on its 
first shaky leg. The decision to 
hold meetings every two months 
was established in February, 
and the first two meetings oc- 
cured in March and May. Pre- 


-vious to the May meeting, a 


questionnaire was mailed to the 
principals of all Peoria area 
firms, concerning their views on 
the advisability of forming the 
group and what each thought it 
should accomplish. Also, who 
should be members and how the 
organization should function. 

The results, based on_ this 
questionnaire, came out some- 
what as follows: 


Membership: All registered 
architects in the Peoria area. 


Meetings: Every two months— 
luncheon. 


Organization: To be effective, a 
minimum of Chairman and 
Secretary, rotating each 
year. 


Committees: No standing com- 
mittees, except possibly 
Public Relations. Commit- 
tees to be established on a 
temporary basis only as the 
need might arise. 


Activities: Primarily to increase 
the friendship and _profes- 
sional relations among the 
architects, and secondarily, 
to promote good architec- 
ture within the community. 


Meeting Programs: Keep to a 
minimum — speaker only 
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when the subject: is of con- 
siderable interest to a ma- 
jority of members. 

The next step is to mail out 
this information to all registered 
architects of the area, and wait 
for the reactions by comments 
and membership dues. The “In- 
land Architect-Directory Issue” 
served as an initial source of 
registered architects. From this 
excellent reference, I obtained a 
figure of sixty-one (61) in 
Peoria, Pekin, Washington and 
Canton. This includes architec- 
tural firms, contracting firms and 
industry. From the latest AIA 
Directory, 31 of the 61 are mem- 
bers of the Central Illinois 
Chapter. 


Perhaps through the “Inland 
Architect” other registered archi- 
tects of this area who are not 
on the list, will be aware of this 
organization and will want to be 
included. I sincerely hope the 
Architects Association of Peoria 
will be of service to the archi- 
tects and the community. 


I have before me, a memo 
from the president of the Cen- 
tral Illinois Chapter, Ambrose 
M. Richardson, which was sent 
to all members. It is primarily 
concerned with the value of the 
A.I.A. Chapter to the members 
and how it can be improved. He 
states: —“The general apathy, 
small attendance at meetings 
and lack of committee activity, 
all point to the fact that the 
membership does not consider 
the organization worth even four 
Saturdays a year.” 

Mr. Richardson goes on to say 
the Board of Directors “know 
there are a lot of good reasons 
why it is so difficult to be inter- 
ested in the Chapter. We are a 
long distance from each other, 
there is little communication 
and we are busy trying to prac- 
tice. At the same time, if the 
organization is meaningful, there 
must be ways to make it worth- 
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while to you.” 

With this in mind, he has in- 
cluded a questionnaire to obtain 
the general feeling of the mem- 
bership and has asked that 
everyone please return same. 
This questionnaire, devised by 
the Board of Directors, basically 
asked the individual how long 
he has been a member, how 
many meetings he has attended 
in the past five years, what tan- 
gible benefits he has derived 
from the A.I.A., what he thinks 
the causes of lack of interest are, 
and what suggestions he might 
have. 

If these questions are answered 
faithfully by the membership, I 
am sure it will provide the basis 
for a program to improve the 
service of the Chapter to the 
members. 

Mr. Richardson also included 
a list of “Suggested Goals for 
A.I.A., Central Illinois Chapter 
1960-61.” I think these goals 
should be of interest to all regis- 
tered architects as well as A.I.A. 
members, since the object is to 
improve our profession and our 
end product—architecture. 


Improved Public Relations: 


A. Organization setup — Board 
members in charge in each 
town as subcommittee mem- 
bers. 


B. General Public Relations 
Ideas. 1. Exhibit. 2. Com- 
bine competition and ex- 
hibit with other Chapters 
in the State. 3. Establish fee 
schedule as a publication of 
the Central Illinois Chap- 
ter. 4. Brochure explaining 
services of the architect and 
list of architects in our 
Chapter, i.e., a Central IIli- 
nois Chapter Directory. 5. 
Architectural clinic idea 
(start in one town and see 
how it works). 6. Better use 

of the Inland Architect. 7. 

Weekly columns, Sunday 








supplements. 8. Service club 
activities with A.I.A. Films. 
9. Publicity on committee 
activities involving preser- 
vation of buildings, urban 
renewal, city beautification, 
etc. 


Chapter Activities and Member- 
ship: 


A. Revised committee organi- 
zation. 


B. Personal letter from the 
President to corporate and 
associate members with a 
definition of committee re- 
sponsibilities, deadlines for 
reports, etc. 


C. Possibility of a revised 
schedule of meetings. 


D. Survey of all members seek- 
ing their advice on activi- 
ties and programs. 


E. Suborganizations in the 
various cities. 


F. Establish fee schedule as a 
publication of the Central 
Illinois Chapter. 


Chapter Relations with Other 
Chapters: 


A. Participation in Chicago, 
Northern Illinois and South- 
ern Illinois activities. 


B. More active group partici- 
pation in the A.I.A. 


C. More active participation in 
conjunction with student 
chapter meetings. 


FRIEDMAN, ALSCHULER AND SIN- 
CERE, Architects and Engineers 
have announced a relocation of 
their offices to 180 North Frank- 
lin Street, Chicago 6. The new 
phone number is STate 2-0355. 


ERIC FRIIS, AIA, has announced 
his moving to a new office at 
53809 South Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago 15. His telephone is 
NOrmal 7-3410. 
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matters and members by R. Rea 
Esgar, AIA. 


The San Francisco Conven- 
tion was a success in spite of 
there being no earth - shaking 
questions for debate and no wide 
divergencies of opinion to spark 
interest. There was no rain or 
fog, just clear, cool ocean air 
and lots of sunshine and Archi- 
tects. 

The reorganization plan and 
various categories of proposed 
membership classifications were 
referred to the Board and Com- 
mittees for further study and 
submission to the Philadelphia 
Convention next year. 


O 


Our own resolution for clari- 
fication of the architect’s areas 
of responsibility passed the Con- 
vention after expert rewording 
by Bill Bachman whose position 
as a member of the Resolutions 
Committee put him in a key 
spot. Our original resolution put 
together by Tom Cooke, Billy 
Benn, Lee Mielke and Rea Esgar 
was perhaps a little too specific 
and allowed little flexibility in 
the fact of probable changing 
conditions. 

O 


Another resolution concerning 
the creation of a national park 
or reserve in the Dunes area 
was referred to the Committee 
on Preservation when faced with 
opposition from the Indiana del- 
egation. Indiana objected to the 
bill presented to the Congress 
cf the United States and our 
being unable to agree with a 
sister state on a local matter 
which had been discussed for 
several years made favorable ac- 









tion by the Convention impos- 
sible. Our Planning Committee 
is familiar with this problem. 


O 


It would be a mistake to men- 
tion other matters without com- 
mending our Chapter President 
for his several talks on the con- 
vention floor in support of these 
two Resolutions. Bill Bachman 
took the microphone with great 
ease and pleasant dignity, mak- 
ing the position of the Chicago 
Delegation understood in intel- 
ligent, clearly spoken sentences 
reflecting on us only with great 
credit. 

O 


There were about 36 members 
of the Chicago Chapter in San 
Francisco and of this number, 
31 accepted Delegate Credential 
Cards. Actually, 27 of these be- 
came accredited delegates so 
since we were entitled to 38 
delegates, each vote by a Chi- 
cago delegate counted at 1.41 
electoral votes. There were 26 
present at our first delegates 
meeting at the Mark Hopkins 
but only 6 at the second, which 
only shows that without red-hot 
issues, Convention business in 
a unique city cannot compete 
with fair weather, style shows 
or house tours. 


O 


In view of much criticism in 
this column of some of the fa- 
cilities and planning at the New 
Orleans convention of last year, 
it is only fair to state that both 
elements were much improved 
this year. There was no crowd- 
ing at any of the regular conven- 
tion sessions thanks to the beau- 
tifully adequate Masonic Build- 
ing in which meetings were held. 
The Investiture of Fellows ap- 
parently must take place on a 
grand stairway somewhere with 
seating capacity at a minimum 
and acoustics absolutely deplor- 
able. The classic City Hall was 
graciously lent for this occasion 
and about half of those there 
on time could be seated. I saw 
the investiture looking through 
the 5” space between a Vignola 
column and pier. Vision was ex- 
cellent for a 6’ width of the plat- 
form but I listened only out of 












respect because acoustically, a 
rotunda leaves much to be de- 
sired. Clear vision did enable 
me to know when to applaud 
especially vigorous for Chica- 
goans Dornbusch and MacE]- 
downey. Fortunately, this dis- 
comfort was completely forgot- 
ten with ample libation at the 
President’s reception which fol- 
lowed in the same location. 


O 


The general theme of the Con- 
vention was “Expanding Hori- 
zons” and we delved into the 
present and future relation of 
architecture to sociology, poli- 
tics, technology, philosophy and 
economics. To this end, the main 
speakers were a Professor of So- 
ciology and Anthropology, Uni- 
versity of California, the Direc- 
tor of the Institute for Advanced 
Studies at Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, and the Raffles Professor of 
History, University of Malaya. 
You will be able to read their 
addresses in a future issue of the 
Journal. 

I felt, in general, that a bet- 
ter, more distinguished selection 
of speakers could not have been 
made but the great wisdom of 
these selections made it difficult 
for a panel of architects to speak 
and question them later. We 
could not spark a lively discus- 
sion or become the proper foils 
for the great minds and wits 
before us. For instance, when 
Parkinson said, “Civilization is 
the art of living in cities,” only 
one panelist could express the 
view of the Suburbanite meekly 
with, “I still prefer the country.” 
More could have been said to 
bring out this great serious hu- 
morist. 

0) 


It was a different situation 
with Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer. 
His remarks were delivered with 
such great regard for truth and 
with an almost religious calm- 
ness, that we sat entranced with 
his overwhelming sincerity, 
barely hearing what he had to 
say. His words were of our own 
vocabularies but the phrases and 
sentences were almost too lofty 
for us to digest. He did give 
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some interesting figures which 
indicate of what kind of society 
we are a part: (1) we are dou- 
bling our scientific knowledge 
every 10 years; (2) 90% of the 
World’s scientists are still alive, 
and (3) we will double our 
physical plant in the next 30 
years. I was so impressed with 
the implications of these figures 
that I feel safe quoting from 
memory. 


O 


Once again, most of us left 
San Francisco impressed anew 
with the uniqueness of its lo- 
cation, the Old World charm of 
its steep streets and hills, the 
character of its mixture of peo- 
ples, its warmth, its hospitality 
and its throbbing vitality and 
capacity for growth. A great 
American City. 


oO 
Philadelphia for 1961. 
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ADDENDUM 


Visitors 


In March a group of 56 Fin- 
nish Architects visited Chicago 
for two and a half days. And 
what would you do with 56 
Finns for this long a time? Well, 
the Secretary of the “Finlands 
Arkitektforbund” wrote Bill 
Bachman as President of the 
Chicago Chapter and, giving the 
entire USA itinerary, asked him 
to arrange a tour of Chicago. 
Fortunately Len Wayman was 
available for the first day and 
Marion Smith of SOM for the 
other day and a half. 

Len showed them Sun Times, 
Executive House, Prudential 
with lunch on “The Rock,” In- 
land Steel, Mies’ office, Com- 
monwealth Apartments, Exposi- 
tion Center, Lake Meadows and 
Prairie Shores. 

Marion Smith took them up 
Edens and Tri-State to Racine, 
with appropriate comments en- 
route. After Johnson’s Wax, the 
bus collapsed on Tri-State (co- 
incidence we're sure) and the 
State Police ferried them to the 
Lake Forest Oasis where they 
simultaneously lunched, met Er- 
nest Knute, the Finnish Consul, 
and Lawrence Perkins, and re- 
ceived a replacement bus. After 
looking at International Miner- 
als and Chemicals, back to the 
Knickerbocker. Sunday morning 
Marion took them over Congress 
Expressway to the Medical cen- 
ter, down Roosevelt over rail- 
road yards which may be re- 
vised slightly, then to IIT. Out 
to Heller and Robie houses, then 
past Saarinen’s Dorms and Law 
School at University of Chicago, 
then back to Knickerbocker be- 
cause of a noon departure for 
Detroit. 

Chicago was their first stop 
and between March 4th and 
March 17th they visited De- 
troit, Niagara Falls (!), :Pitts- 
burgh, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York. 

Exhausting is hardly the word 
for it! 








The Chicago Chapter wishes 
to thank Len and Marion and all 
others who helped welcome 
these visitors. We are grateful 
they assumed the responsibility 
of showing our architectural 
prides. This we owe to any and 
all such groups. Now—if you can 
speak a foreign language be- 
yond the “yes-no-I love you” 
stage, please let Ceil Garneau 
know. Maybe you can have such 
a rewarding experience in the 
near future. 


Uruguayans too 


And now the second install- 
ment of our hosting of visitors. 
Tuesday Afternoon, May 10th, 
13 Uruguayans landed, rather 
unexpectedly, in Chicago, for a 
tour. The International Hospi- 
tality Center, with the fortunate 
help of Mrs. Murray Frank, took 
charge of the group and called 
the A.I.A. for help. Ceil Garneau 
came to the rescue and squeezed 
them into the Chapter dinner 
meeting at the Art Institute. This 
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New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Architect: York & Sawyer, New York, N. Y. 
General Contractor: Skinner & Cook, New York, N. Y. 
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was lucky timing as our meeting 
was touring the “Forms-Givers 
of Mid-Century” show after- 
ward, and it gave them an op- 
portunity to see in model and 
board many of the buildings 
they would be seeing later. 
They speak Spanish as their 
native tongue, a little French by 
some, and less English by fewer. 
They had an interpreter of their 
own group, but a hurried call to 
the State Department in Wash- 
ington produced a staff inter- 
preter who would accompany 
them on the rest of their U. S. 
stay. The cross country junket 
included Chicago as the starting 
point, then Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia, Washington and New 
York. We supposed they would 
then return to Uruguay, but no 
—on to an extended European 
tour. Paris, Berlin, London, 
Spain, Rome, etc. and home in 
September. We asked if U. S. 
was paying the bill and Mrs. 
Frank hastened to say, “No.” 
She said the Embassy (ours in 





Uruguay) encouraged and ar- 
ranged the trip thru the U. S., 
but no free loaders. As a side- 
light, we noticed with pleasure 
and puzzlement that over half 
the thirteen were women (most 
young enough to be called girls 
we hope). Only two were wives 
of the men, but even they were 
architectural students. We never 
did clear up the reason Archi- 
tecture is so attractive to Uru- 
guyan gals. Could it be that in- 
terior decoration is a major part 
of the profession there, or are 
the male Architectural neo- 
phytes just irresistible? 


For a Quiet Evening 
At Home 


The Chicago Public Library in 
its recently revised publication, 
Understanding Art, promotes 
books on architecture under the 
heading of “Sticks and Stones.” 
Following is the library’s list of 
especially good books suggested 








as possible eye-openers for archi- 

tects: 

American Building; The Forces 
That Shape It, by James M. 
Fitch 

Architecture, You and Me, by 
Sigfried Giedion 

At Home\ With Tomorrow, by 
Carl Kogh and Andy Lewis 

Architectwrally Speaking, by 
Eugene Raskin 

Architecture As Space; How To 
Look At Architecture, by 
Bruno Zevi 
Especially provocative is the 

recent Koch and Lewis book, in 
which the authors present evi- 
dence that our present methods 
of construction are based on old- 
fashioned assumptions and pre- 
conceptions that have no place 
in a modern industrial world. 


Walter Gropius 
Lecture Fund 


The Harvard Graduate School 
of Design is creating the Walter 
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/ 999,900. CURED OF CANCER 


The 100 people pictured here, plus about 999,900 other Americans, had cancer. 
They have been cured. To a great extent, they owe their lives to the medical dis- 
coveries made during the past decade. Some of them recovered as a result of im- 
proved techniques and new drugs which have made surgery more effective. Others 
owe their lives to new radiation therapy procedures. Withal, they could not have 
been saved if they had not gone to their doctors in time. But it is prevention of cancer 
that is one of man’s most hopeful dreams. Its realization could result from the 
dramatic research being done today in immunology and virology looking toward 
the discovery of a cancer vaccine. Your money is helping to support much of the 
steady and encouraging scientific progress in the control of 
cancer. In the last 14 years, the American Cancer Society has AMERICAN 
allocated about $76,500,000 to cancer research projects. ( ANCER 
More money is needed this year. Cancer research must not 


end until there is an end to cancer itself. Send a generous SOCIETY 
contribution now to ‘‘Cancer,”’ in care of your local post office. 











Gropius Lectures to honor 
Gropius’ 75 years of devotion to 
the practice and teaching of 
architecture, and now is setting 
up an endowment fund for this 
purpose. 

The Lectures are to be given 
annually by an outstanding 
figure, appointed by the Harvard 
Corporation after selection by 
the Faculty of the School of De- 
sign from the fields of architec- 
ture, landscape architecture, city 
planning or the related profes- 
sions. On the initiative of alumni 
in other regions, arrangements 





may be made to give the speaker 
the opportunity of delivering the 
Gropius Lecture elsewhere. in 
the country. 

To provide a sufficient endow- 
ment, $50,000 is sought. Checks 
should be made payable to The 
Treasurer of Harvard University 
and sent to Huson Jackson, Rob- 
inson Hall, Cambridge 38, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


New Licenses 


John Frega and Sheldon 
Goodman, of Robert Babbin & 
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More and more architects, 
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because they want the proven performance of 





over 25,000,000 AUTOCLAVED high pressure steam cured block in the wall. 


Such dependability is assured only by autoclaving, the greatest advance in block- 
making in 50 years. Tests by accredited, independent laboratories prove IB Waylite 
high pressure steam-cured block provide more than 50% greater wall stability— 


are stronger, yet lighter in weight... . 


attractive in color. 
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perior performance of IB AUTOCLAVED-PRE- 
SHRUNK WAYLITE BLOCK. 
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Associates, Architects, have re- 
cently completed the State 
Board Examinations and 
awarded their certificates to 
practice architecture in the State 
of Illinois. Frega has been em- 
ployed by the firm since April, 
1959 and is a graduate of IIT 
and holds a B. Architecture and 
an M.S. degree. Goodman has 
been employed by the firm for 
approximately four years and is 
associate in charge of commer- 
cial projects. He is also a gradu- 
ate of IIT. 


Housing Book 
Available 


A guidebook of low-rent hous- 
ing entitled Maintenance Men 
Look at Housing Design is now 
available. The book reflects the 
cumulative experience of archi- 
tects, engineers, housing author- 
ity directors, maintenance heads, 
and others charged with erecting 
and operating low-rent housing 
developments across the country. 
Suggestions contained in the 
book, however, are applicable 
to all kinds of housing. The book 
at $2.50 a single copy, may be 
obtained from: National Asso- 
ciation of Housing And Rede- 
velopment Officials, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Tschumi Receives 
Reynolds Award 


The $25,000 R. S. Reynolds 
Memorial Award was conferred 
by the AIA on Jean Tschumi, 
the noted Swiss professor of 
architecture, April 19, at the AIA 
convention in San Francisco. His 
dramatic design of the “Y” 
shaped, seven-story Nestle’s In- 
ternational Headquarters build- 
ing in Vevey, Switzerland, on 
the shore of Lake Geneva, won 
this coveted award for him. 

Members of the jury com- 
mented that restraints imposed 
by U. S. building codes and in- 
surance requirements, and the 
ready availability of pre-engi- 
neered building components in 
the U. S., may explain why to 
date an American structure has 
yet to receive the award. 
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From the world-famed studios...and through the guidance of foremost American 
architects... Arketex Ceramic Corporation brings you a new wealth of color for greater 
decorative scope. Engineered colors that were planned to belong to contemporary 
architecture. Warm colors that will lend important friendliness and livability 

to your settings. Shades, textures, and contrasts that give free rein to even the most 
imaginative designer. Colors selected exclusively for architects, by 

Raymond Loewy Associates and you of the architectural profession. 


a new direction with 
STRAIGHT-LINE DESIGN 
for economy in planning 

and construction... 


AGAIN ARKETEX sets the pace in structural tile advances... 
as first in the field to meet today’s trend to straight-line design. 
Crisp detail, with square corners accented, cuts both 
materials costs and installation time. Coves and bullnoses are 
minimized—whether for bases, caps, or corners—as are pilasters, 
recesses, finished soffits, projecting wainscoting. No need to 
provide expensive reinforced masonry lintels over windows and 
doors. No limitations on design possibilities for cost reasons. 
Cc ALL U Ss You use just one material from floor to ceiling. .. work in planes 
and panels with stacked jointing as you want it...to gain 
F- oO R SAM PLES design that reflects the best contemporary practice at savings 
never before possible. And your clients gain still further benefits 
AND from ARKETEX applications—through the lasting beauty 
and maintenance-free durability of structural ceramics 
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